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During thellast decade, bilingual education programt 
have grown rapidly throughout the United States.' 
increasingly, school districts andNio^i and. state 
gbvemments have undertaken the responsibility for ^ 
supporting these programs. This has led to the need 
for gredter knowledge among local educators and com- 
munity members on hqW to develop and impleAMnt a ' 
bilingual education program^ . • ' 

The Board, of 'Education 'of the City of CNcago is cxxt- j 
rently operating over eighty bilingual educiitkm 
programs in its dementary and seoondKry schools.. 
This means tijat approximately one In eif^ of the 
publk schools in Cbicam has a t>i lingual program. 
Since Chicago has lergetiumbers of residents^ from 
Mexiico, Puerto Rko, end Cuba, most of the programs' 
are Spanish-EngtlsH. However, programs In Creek, 
Italian, . and Chinese >wve been, funded and proposals 
have been madi^^ prof^ms in ^iMfm- langi^iges. ' ' 

This tiandb^k shares with others interested In starting . 
programs in bilingual educaikwi thf experience of 
Chicago's administrators, teachers, parents, and cdm^ 
munity members in devetoping and operating these 
programs'. We hope thaV we hive provided a flexible • ' 
set of Sidelines for this procesV, and we encourage 
others to modify onad^pt.our kleas and-Siiggestkms to 
suit their particular local rjequiremfsntsend intergM«> ' * " 

, limes T. Redmond 

''r\ General Superintendent 
of Schools (Acting) 
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PREFACE 



Educators, parents, and community members who ar^ 
interested in bilingual education today tan find a vvealth 
of materials on most aspects of it: philosophy, goals, 
objectives, problems, and thepries. Very little in- 
formation, however, is available on How to* start a 
bilingual, education program'.! It has been our purpose 
to help meet the^ need for thjs information. 

Each School can best determine the most .suitable pro- 
gram for its students. Whilfr many of the suggested^ 
.processes are drawn from t^ie ^^Hngual eclucatldn 
activities implemented in tiiei Chicago public schools, 
we recognize that olh^r schboI'dlstricU may have 
tlifferent needs, policies, an{d procedures, therefore/ 
w^ have attempted to point 0ut^ll 'the practical alterna- 
tives wheijjever possible. ^ | 



If our experience h^s given 



sharing, it lias al given ii< a perspective of bilingual 



education which Js no doubt 
Most bilingual programs in 
which may have influenced 



reflected Jn these pages* 
Chicago are Spanish-English, 
certain instructional ideas. 



more fundamental bias is 



^us semlb ideas %irorth 



Most programs are funded by federal or; state agencies; 
which have particular requirements. Some of these Inay 
also be r^ected here. 



our oonvictton that the 



abili^ to speeic two languigei is an asset to an Individ- 
uat. It is ironic that the United States, a'nation^ 
largely of immigrants and ilimlr descendants, is one of 
the most monolingual countries In the world. In recent^ 
years, a growing interest in* cultural .heritages has 
stimulated jsn increased intei^est in bilinigualism* 
Bilingual education provided a^^ique Of:^g^unity for ^ 
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learning, not one, but two languages. We would en-t. 
cqurage all schools establishing bilingual pr^raQ^^to 
take advantage of this opportunity, but recogi^ze that 
in soipe sitbations a program 
transition Into the cultural and linguistic nlalnstream 
may be preferi^ble. 



suggest! 



ngual 



education is taken, 
QQ^ presented will 
of establishi^ng a program 



We 



Whichever approach to bili 
hope that the ideas <and 
help to simplify the process 
in bTHngual education « 

This book was made po^^ible t>y a grant from 
Right to Readi U.§.*-OfFlte ol"'«duca(ion, of the 
Department of Health, Eiducal ori, and Welfare (DEC-0-; 
72-5328)* Thanks are clue to the many ^persons In 
Administrative Area C \Vho gave their time and ideas 
to this work, partlcularjly^to Robert Alexander^ acting 
head .teacher of the Juan Morlel Campos Bilingual 
Center; Mary Potocki, curriculum resource teacher; . 
Vinicib Reyes, bilingual educdtioa siaff assistant; and 
Johh'Wall, ESL resourcje teacher, We are grateful also 
for* the contributions of|S|aff in the departments of 
Curriculum and Governtnent i'unded Programs « 
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Chapter One, \ 



DECIDING 



Introduction' 



This handbook is designed for school adminlstrajtors, 
teachers, parents, and community groups who are 
interested in establishing a bi lingua f education program 
in their school. Sl^nce it Is intended 'to be a practical, 
step-by-step guide to bilingual education, thfe handbook 
'emphasizes the process of developing a program, point- 
ing out U)e alternatives available at each stage. Jn 
doing this, several qyestion^ are p6sed. How do you 
decide if you should have a bilingual program? 44ow 
do you identify. your ^needs and problafns? How%o 
you plan a program to meet these probferos^ and needs? 
How do you organize a bilingual education program? / 
Finally, how do you 'operate a bilingual edudstiqn pro- ' 
gram? > 

Definition^ ^ 

Before taking up the first of these questions, it may be 
best to define certain terms»as they are used in this 
boolt, • ' 

Bilinguah education: Teaching ^wo languages and using . 
tbem as mediums of instruction in any or all parts of 
the curriculum. Since language is inextricably bound 
to ciilture, the study of both cultures is integral to 
.bilingual education. ^ 

Bilin^uajism: the ability to understand and communi- 
cate in two languages. 

Mono/ ingual ism: The ability to understand and com- ' 
municate in only. one language. 

First language: The language learned first, the "native." 
language. It is usually the individuals dominant fan- 
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V guage, except in the case of the person who learns one i 
language at home, but - Jiving In a cormnunity th6t 
speaks a different language - prefe<>s the liXXftr. 

Second langucfge: The language acquired later. In 
bilingual educatibn, it is the "targ^t language.** 

Dominance: The a red of greater^angua^e proficiency. 
An Englisl>-sp«il<ing person with limited aJ^ility in • 
Spanish is En^ish-^mtnam. 

X: An arbitrary symbol used to designate^ the language 
^ otlier than English used in a bilingual program. 

Culture: The entire^complex of language, ^history, 
• beliefs, customs, arts, and valves of a racial, ns^tiondl, 
or social group. \^ *V * 

Biculturalism: The understanding and appreciation of 
i wo /cultures, -and the ability If functioh'easily in 
eitiieronei • * . ' ^ 

V ^ \ ^ ' 

Community: The '^oup or groups of peopYe with Vhich 
tlie students live. In -developing a bilingual program, 
the community comprises the people living in the area 
. aod the ^ rents of the students. 



Bilingual Education 



ConsidGratiOnS on Bilingiual education is a unique, positive approach to 

education th^t caq offer several valuable 6t)ntributi6ns 
to a scl^l. ^ . " j 

It can enable all students - both English- 
speaking and non-Englisii-speaking -'to 
y . ^t>ecome bilingual and bicultural. 

It can improve relationi betwe^ members \ 
\ of different cultural groups and .therdt>y < 

promote harmony in tifie school and fommunity* 

It can enable ponrEnglish-speakrng students . 
to achieve ifi all subjects commensurate ^i^i >^ 
tlieir peiH*i, through instruction in both « ^ 
^•languages. 

. ■ ■ y . 
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It can increase students' self-image, self* 
confidence, a^l sense of ciiltural identity. 



It can increase the support for, and 
participation in, school activKles by the . 
parents and tlie community., / 

Any school ttWt lias a group of studg||^||M^ speak a 
language other than English shouldJ^R|Pr establishing 
a bilingual education progrdrh. Hov^Nr, before pro- 
ceeding to develop a program in billngiiar education, 
you must determine if such a pi^ograirt ^ilf me^t the 
needs and desires* of the students apd the cornmunity. 
Several, factory must be considered: 

Does your present educational program meet 
the stuflents' needs? 

If you liave an Engli^h*as*a*Second-Language 
pr9gram, does It qg^letely meet the educa- 
tional needs of the non-English-speaking 
students? - j 

/ Do your students need' aTn enr ichmait pro- 
gram to meet their cultural and linguistic *L 
needs? 

Are tlie administrators and teacliers re- 
sponsive to the students' needs?* 

Are the administrators,* teachers, staff, and 
pommunilV. committed to the philosophy of 
bilingUal-bicultural education and willing ^ 
to wo^-k ^tp iniikcT the program' successful? ^ 

A successfuTbilingual educatidh program mil likely 
have thQ followitig characteristics: ^ L 

It develops the studerit^s self-image, self- 
confidence, and pride in his cultural 
tieritHge. 

It recognizes that bilingual education is . 
essentially bicpltural becaUite of the Jn- 
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I Tde^elqping A Bilingual education program 

L \ I ^ , A OieckMst of Tasks 







• Performed by 


Dates 




End 


ONE-- 
Deciding 


1.' 'Decide if a bilihigual program is . , 
needed 






• 


E 

c= 

fO 
Q- 

i- 

1- 


Establish a»^planning commiUee 

^3- Conduct a needs asses^uneni 

4. Develop and publish'|>rogram goals 
and -performance objectives 

5'. Design .the program 








JHREE- Organizing 


6., Establish criteria for selecting and 
« grouping students ' . 

7. * Choose the type of curriculum to 

' , meet program gqal^ and objectives 

8. Specify staff requirements ^ ' j 

9. Plan a &iaff development program 

10. Find appropriate facilities ^ 
^1 1 . \Devfelop a budget for ttie program 
12. Ajj^Main program^ staff 




• 

/ 


• 

/ 


13. GItoiduct staff pi^/^servica training 

1<(. Select and order, or 6btain, 
materials and equipment ^ 


> 

* ! ( 






I 

£ 

*- ro 

S3 
0. 

ZD 

e 


• * 

15. J Pretest, group, and s^fiedule ^ 
^^tudent^ . ^ ^^^s . ' . ^ - 

16. Begin instruction 

17. Coilduct inservice training of staflT - 

18. Continue community inyolvement 
and set up advisory cbuncil v 

19. Disseminate information on program 

20. Evaluate program regulai:ly; cnodify 
as needed V 


•3 

* 
*• 

i 

1 ^ 







separability of language and culture. 

It initiates learning in the domiq|int 
fanguage of the student in cfder to Ixiild * . 

on what the student already- knows. 



-/ 



It maintains ahd further develops the ciom 
inant tangiiagie of the student. 

It .develops p^criH^ency in a seconc^ language. 

f . It us^s both languages to instruct studmts 
in Vhe content $irt>je(^s: mathenr^tics, , 
sqience, social studies^ art, music, health,'* 
and physical education. 

; 

It is r^egarded as an integral part the 
regulai' sciiool program in order to creati^ 
a climate for integration and cultural ex- ^ 
change among the students and staff. 

It encourages community leaders and parents 
^ to talce an Active part Jp planning, implement- 
ing, and evaluating the bilingual program. 

ln%iiscu«sing. the desirability of a bilingiiUi education 
program, ^it is recommivKied thyf community members 
and parents qg potential students be^invotved. 



The first sMp in developing a biiinguii education pro-^ 
gram is to. draw up a list of the ta^s or~ steps iitVolved. 
Although, several steps will occur concurrently, the - 
checklist should be approxinmtely chronological In order, 
with space for indicating wtiich Individual or groi^ wilj 
.be prinMrily responlslbla. lor performing each' talk, and 
the proposed beginning and estlnwted completion dates..v 

Tht sample checlthst on page 4 could be used, with 
modific^ttons, for most bilir^jual education programs. 
If you intend to sisek special federal or state funding 
for .your program, your chaclciist will need to conform 
with the regulations, guidelines, and time line of the 

■ • • ' ^ ■ ^ ■ ^ 5 
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funding agendy; and you will haVe to include a step \ 
for writihgvyoujc proposal fof" funding: 



The following cFSplig)4 discuss the various steps or 
tasks oh the checkMst, pointing olit particular prob* 
lemK-and considerations, and offering ideas fpr dealing 
with thflm.' 
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Chapter Two 



■4. 



PLANNING 



1 



The Planning 
Committee 



r ■ 



Once you .have decided to establish a biirnginl educa- 
tion program, you need to determine exactly what the 
educational needs and problems are and to decide Vhat 
, of bilingual program will best serve the needs of 

the studegts and the desircfes «f the parents an/fl the ' 
community, consistent with personnel, financial, and 
physical resources %>f the schpoti. \ 



i 



A planning committee is vital to tiie success of a' bilin- 
gual program since, if properly established, Jt will 
represent all people directly -affected by the progratii. 
Members shoufd include school administrators, teachers, 
paraprofessionals, parents of potential students, rep- 
resentatives of the community, and - in the. case of a 
high school program - students. The establishment of 
thi^ committee ii(^ill provide three major advantages: 

The people whom the program is to serve 
^11 be abte to exjp>ress their tttitudes, needs, 
aPd desires. 

Crucial decisions will be made - and supported - 
. by all involveci groups. ' 

Resp<insibility for the success ofjhe program 
will be shared by all. 

If the planning committee performs Its tasks - identify- 
ing needs and problems, desiring a program to meet 
them, and helping marshal (Re resources for implemen- 
tation - the chances for the prograiti succeeding are 

high. 



er|c • 
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In organizing a planning committee there are two impor- 
tant considerations. First, is there reWesent^tion- frqip 
dll people who would be affected by the bi^inguaL prc^ 
gri|m? Second, ar6 the community members genJinety 
interested in working on the ^cof^midee? Additionally, 
it nvust l3e made clear that sucl^ sei^ice will rAqujre 
considerable time and effort on the part of th^ /partici- 
pants. ^ / . • • ..^y 

The commrttee. should r^esent alT interested groups 
without l3ecoming so large that planning and decision- 
malting are impeded. Initially, as many Interested 
community members as possible, should be involved. ^ 
L^ter, a small worlting committee couici continue . 
planning. 

The planning cor%nitt^ should have specified -respon-' 
sibilities. These may include:^ participating in a 
needs assessment of the students and teachers; survey- 
ing the n^s and prot^ems. of the community; studying 
the educational and other ^rvices already offered in 
the community; determininjg the desirability of a 
bilingual program within the local community; and par- 
ticipating in planning and organizing the bilingual 
^ogram. 



The Needs The first concern fbr your planning cemmfttee will be 

yy . ^ to determine exactly what purpose the program is tq 

ASSGSSmGDt serve. This means that it must conduct a needs ^ 




assessment, to determine l>oth the problems and. the 
educational needs of the^udents, the teaqhers,Q|n^ 
the parents. 

% , ■■ ^ . ' 

Characterfstics 

^ From the outset, the planning committee should keep In 
mind this objective of a needs assessment: to identify 
special linguistic, cultural, and academic needs of thtf 
students and teachers and to determine the extent of 
«the*need. Since the parents and community are an 
integral part of the program, your needs assessment 
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should also seek to disbover the needs they regard- as 

tmpof^tant^-*«. 

Needs assessment involves three stages: determining 
the target characteristics (e.g., reading abirity In 
English); establishing standards of performance for 
each pt]»racteristic; and detSsr mining the extent to 
whichlhe target students meet or exceed the standards. 
If the standard is surpassed! enrichment can be pro- 
posed ar part of the btlingualXprdgram^^^ This^, of 
courM|Q^dc^ not preblude-^^vUig both specif and 
enricl^ment activities fn one program f^dOfmrw^ y 
stfudents. * ^ * f / 

Information Sources ' 

The several sources Of' information for your needs 
. assessment may be classified Tnto two categories, , 
informal -subteetive and format -objective. The first, 
category fncKjdes communications from students, 
teachers, administrators, parents; and community mem- 
bers. The second includes such fojrmal documents as 
census data, government^ school aivi community re- 
ports, and^ftudent test data and school records.* 

Procedural Steps 

In order to determine which students need bilingual . 
eduta^on, avaifable surveys; statistics on dropouts 
and failures, standardized test scores, questlonrwi res, 
and interviews should be und\ The planning com- . 
mittee should determine the total number of elementary 
or secondary school students in the project area; the 
number of students by grade and schqpl whose first 
language is not English and those whose first language 
- is English and, m communities where sev^^al languages 
are spoiMn, the number of students in eaich X-language 
group. , * ■ f 

Next, standards of perforimlince for the specific content 
/areas and skills 'should be established for particular' 
ages and grades. The following questions would pro- 
vide usefi^l statistics: How. many students \speak 
English proficfently? How many speak X proficiently? 
How many read English; at grade level? HoW many read 
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X at grade level? How many have had most of their, 
educatioiv in X? Ktow manyv In English? 

At this point decisions can be mad* as tchwhethisr there 
are enough Engllsh-speakind andi^speaklng students ' 
to warrant a prograni2^...therixtent to which their needs / 
are alreadybejo^-ifl^by existing programs, and the 
fesfor enrichment activities. 

Sociocitltural Setting . . 

The oMnmunlty Itself may have iiffobiems and needs 
which affett the adult and student residents. *Tlie^e- 
fore, though not an ipte^jral part of a needs as^ssm^t, 
a community survey* might be a' useful addition -to It, 
for planners and educators alllce. It could include siich^ 
questions as the following: . ./ 

• • : ' • 

How many non-fnglish-^peal(ing famlli'es. 
are there In the community^ ' How many 
Engl ish-spea Icing? ; , 

^ ' Are there -^ugh .Jobk within the commuiiityf 

H<^w many families are without ^adequate ' ^ 

housing, cloUjing, and income? ' ' 



Js there great moUiity in the community ^nd, 
if so, why? 



Are there adiequate recreational facill^e^ 

Is there hiterest among the adults in classes ^ 
in consumer education, English-as-a-Second - ' * 
Language, and home economics, or field 
' trips? 

t 

Answers to these questions could give indications of 
the tM^ic problems of the community and ways to 
invol^ th|e community in theiiija^fution. 

Besides ii^tifying needs and problems, the planning 
committee should place them in a priority order, 
de^rmining which are more important, which less.^ 
This process will greatly simplify maicfng otiier decisions. 



if, after serious consideration and discussion of the 
identified- n ee d s, you 'and your community <lecide to 
develop a bilingual education' program, the next step ' 
can be undertaken, that of plamting a p^ram^ that will 
best meet tbese needs, in doing this, several questions 
will have to be iinswered« 

Who wiirparticipate in this program (staffs 
and students)? 

.. What are the specific goals? '-'^ \ 

What behavioral objectives willr achieve the 
goalS? ^ , 

' Whtft activities will help to acconH>li$h the 
ot>jectives? . " 

What staff devefopment will be neededt 

Have you educated the con^mfunity iff the 
rationale for biiiogual-bicultural edyc&itioh 
*«) that they can provide support /^dind as- \ 
sistance? 
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What type of, program are you pffnning? 

Extent of the Program * ^' . \* * 

Although your program Is* likely to start at the pre- 
school or primary iev^i. it will be necessary to have 
iftng-range goals in mind; and tq View the educational . 
process in perspective. Once begun »t the f>rimary 
level, with instrm|^ in the dtWiinant language, the 
program might weH continue at least until grade 12. 
The ideal woiiAd be t} provide )| continuous program. 
However, this npy aiwayft Jie possible. Therefore, 
It is suggested that the. schod^ <Ustrict authorities make 
provisions for co^linua^ari in another bllinguat program 
In order to provide, the studil^s with the opportunity of 
.becoming truly biHn^l an^ «>icultural, 
:• ' . " 

If It is de9ided |hat there *ne jno^h students who couki 
benefit by the activities^. • bHingual pro^ifi, who 




are not already enrolled in some Other program which , 
meeU their needs, then the grade and' age levels of the 
students for the prospective bilingual program must be 
determir^ed. The grades with the most students Jn ' 
need of a bilingual program can be. given priority. 
Later the bilingual program can be expanded to include 
other 'grades In order to provide a complete bilingual 
edutiatlon program. 

Coals " • . 

Program godls^are the long-rar^e expectations of 
achievement for all students in the program. Yliey are«^ 
directly related to the needs and problems identified 
•by thejfi^s assessn^. Although. each program will 
hava tto a w n goals, it may be helpful to presfnt here 
seme typical goials used by other bilingual ediication 
programs. (The following were deVelopwi by the 
Bi||ngual E(lucation Section of the Office of thar Supers, 
intendent of Public Instruction, State of lillnofs.) 

Students will achieve Fluency and iitera<;^ in 
two languages^ J ' T - ^ / 

Students will^a^lHfve at a rate commehsdirate 
with their own, age, ability, and grade\|evel 
'^in all subject areas. / 

Students will demonstrate growth in self- 
esteem.'* ' C 

• - 1 

In order to achieve these produc^t goals, the following 
process goals are recommend^ by OSPI: ^ ^ 

' Students will be provided wUh an integrated 
learning environment through eiftetive 
coordination with tlie regular school program. 

All teachers and sta'ff members will be 
involved |ri a comfM^ehensive inservice . 
trairlifig'program. * ^ 

Par^fints and other communH)^memberS'.w1ll 
. be involved in thil planning, implementa- 
, •> tion, and evaluation o^he blllngutl program. 
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The plannife commitfee should responsibif 
refining-the program goals; insuring that the i^iorities 
established' on' the basts of the needs assessment are 
reflected in ^m. 



Objectives 



Program objectives are the short-range expectations of 
achievement 4>y students and staff* Although your 
piahnin^committee^'wnt^r^ed-to^velop the specific 
objectives for your program, it ma/ be helpful to point 
out some general concerns for developing these objec- 
tives. _ ^ 

Contentmreas^or X^- Dominant Students. Bi lingua J pro- 
grams aWdesigned to eliminate tlie lag in the conceptual 
growth of X-dominant students, by using the students' 
first language a^ the mediurp of instr'uctioain content sub- 
jects. X-dominant children should be able to learn content 
at least at the same rate as the English-dominant ^students ; 
of the area, assumiirvg tlier^ is a balance of such factors 
as socioeconomic status,. femlly stabiRty, and parental 
attitudes toward scliooling. ^ 

x-dominant students in the bilingual educatior|program 
should achieve at the same rat^n the content ^jNytt 
as do students In the regular program. Since X^dSirinanl 
students in a regular program are liltely to be achieving 
.below their-itotential, both their rate of achievement and^ 
overall achi^ement should significantly increase in a 
bilinguahe^Ucation program. 

English Language Arts for X-Dominant Shidents. Within 
a peribd of two years, -^t is reasonable \o expect th6t 
the X-dominant student will be able to communicate \ 
orally in English and will develop a positive attitude 
tovyards ^ilingualism. Through formal instruction and 
c^tact with English-dominant students, the X-dominant 
students should acquire a command of spoken English 
that will enable them to use It with their English- ' 
speaking peers. 

Another objective for X-dominant students In a bilingual 
program is to gain understanding and appr^i^tion of 
culture and values of the English-speaking society, at 
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the^s|me time develop! nd their pride In their own cul- 
tural heritage. | • 

X Language Arts^pjr X-^minant Students. < The X- 
domlnant student will sti^y his own language and 
culture. Reasonable .exdect^tions in these subjects 
depend largely on the equ<;^tion he may have received 
in his native language arts. However, there are 
certain language arts skills and concepts that must 
be presented and learned. * These include the develop-^ 
nient of listening, ^p^kihg, reading, and writing 
skills. V ' ^ I 

The X-c^H^nant student comes to a bilingual center 
equipped^ with a much greater vocabulary in X than in 
English. With highly ptijonetic language such a^ 

nish, Italian, and Poiftuguese, a non-reading \ 
^ent can be taught ^th^ b^sic word attack skills and 
cs in one school yeja^ mixh quicker than those 
for English. These sklllsj&n then be refined and the 
vocabulary expanded. C^erally, reading skills In 
X should be learned befbre English reading skills.. 
The X -dominant student must also learn to write his 
first language clearly and correctly. 

^ ! ■ 

Content Areas for Englisl^'Dominant Students. Achieve- 
ment of the bilingual educjitlon program's Engliih-domlnant 
students in the content subjects sIrKHJid be equivalent to 
that of the students in the jregular pr5>gram for an equal 
amount of time^devoted to these subjects. Because the 
bilingual education program normally Involves additional 
resour'ces for students, Ei|igllsh-domlnant students fre- 
quentl /achieve mor6 in tl^e content subjects than they 
would ^n^he regular prog|^am. 

X Language Arts for En^ish-Dominant Students. 
English-dominant studentjs can be^ expected to understand 
and speak the X languagk fluently within three years, 
provided children of both language groups are Inte- 
gratecT in class and sociil #ctivlties^.for at least hfiilf 
the day. Reading^nd Writing skills in'lC can. reach the 
third to sixth grade leycH in tN*ee years, depending on 
the student's age and Erjglfsh reeding achievement. 



English-dominant students should acquire understanding 
^ and appreciation of the )( language, culture, and values. 
They can also be expected to share the>^cultural heri- 
tage with X-dominant students. This mutual '^exchange 
of culture is what makes e bilingual program bicultural. 

m 

English Language Arts for English-dominant Students. 
The English-dominant sfjudwits should con{)nue to re- 
ceive their regular English language arts instruction . > 
Achievement in Englisli language arts for English- 
dominant students in a bilingual evaluation program - 
stiould be equivalent to that o^ students in a regular 
classroom. 



Once you have idenVified your students' most itiiportaht 
needs and defined the prc^ram's goals and Qbj^tives, 
your next step is to create a program design. Five 
j|uestlons need to be answered at this ppint: • 

What type' of program will be Jtwst suitable? \ 

How much time will students spend in the 
program? ^ 

How will the program be staffed? / 

Hqw will the two languages be taught and • 
used? 

' * / 

How will the students' progress anc^ the 
program's effectiveness be §valuated? 

In choosing among the various optionsTthe planning 
committee will need to make certain that the elements 
selected constitute a coherent design appropriate^' to 
your identified needs, goals, and objectives, and con- 
sistent with, the aims of bilingoal education and the 
requirements and practices of your school or district. 
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Typre of Ptogrdm ■ . \ ^ . * 

Essentiaj[ly, there are tWo types of bi I inguar education / » * 
programs, distingurshed by their primary purposes. \* 
ThK^ transitional program is intended to enable X-^ml- . 
nant students^ to move into the linguistic and cultural . 
mainstream* as quickly as possible. X languiig^ arts ^ 
are taught as a basis for learning English. Initially, 
, the teachers use X as the major language^ instruction, 
but m^ually they rely more and more on English,^ ^^^^ 
untilX 1^ phased out. Once the| student iS'|A-epared i,. ' 
to fvinction successfully inHhe regular classroom^ he* Nv^C"^ 
leaves the program. Although the students may become " * ^ \ 
bilingual, they do not continue using X in their school ^ 
work. * * \ 

The transitional program is appropriate for certain* , ' ^ 

situations, particularly where ^tudent^ will be in a " ' 

bilingual education program, for a limited ^riod and 
will then enter a regular program. For /instai^ce, in ' ^ , ^ 
planning a bilingual education program for Mi e<<&nfientary '^^ 
school, will your stuflents be going to a high school^ . , 
lacking a bilingual education program? K so, a transi- ^ 
tional program may be preferable. / ^ 

The purpose of the mainten^ce program is to enable ^ ^ 
all students -to learn in fo^Janguages and to bi^omci . , ) ^ 
bilingual-bicultural citizefis. Bbtfl tiinguages and 
cultures are given equal importance as subjects through- 
out ttile program and both languages are used equally 
as mediums of instruction. In a maintenance program, 
-the stiKJents rem^n in tlie prog ratw^ thr ^oughout eleioen- 
tary soaol; ideally, they would continue in it in 
high scWool. 

'^he mnntenance program ^is recommepded for situations 
where continuity through the grades' isr|dmsible. It ts \ 
I so recomm^^ed when the school and tn^ community ^ 
k)elieve u^at students should maintain their najtive _ 
language and diUural heritage while learning, a new 

and culture. The^ deciding factors in s^Blecting 
program type are what the it^idents need, ^hat is 
^ possible in yoqr particular kq|;iooI system, anlfl' what the 
parents and community want. 
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The choice here, is among three options: full-day, 
half-day, and tutorial, hi a fill I -day operation,- stu- 
dents spend all their time in, the program, receiving 
instruction in afl ^bject^. This option is feasible only 
if you can find enough qualified bilin9ual--biculturar 
teachers. It does have the advantage of providing a 
comprehensive bilingual education. 

In a half-day operation, students either spend part of 
their day in special bilingual classrooms, or the 
bilingual teacher comes to the regular classrooms for 
a pqrtion of the day. In the latter case, tea;n teaching 
is possible. Use of the half-day approach means that 
twice as many students can be served as in a full-day 
operation . ^ 

In a tutorial program, a bilingual tSacher works with 
small groups of students, either in the regular class- 
room or in a special room, for a limited amount of v 
time each week. Although smalf-group tutorial jnstru^- 
^ion may be more intensive, it is limited In the numbek 
of studmt^ it can* serve and in the extent to which 
they can be served . r-y 

Reg^dless of the anibunt of time students spend in 
the program, it is important to make sure thpt students 
of l3oth cultural groups have' frequent opportunities for 
being together, both academically and socially. In the 
full-clay program, it'is important to make certain that 
X-dominaht students do not spend most of their class 
time isolated from English-dominant students. Metl^s 
of achieving this integration sjiould be "a particular 
concern of the planning committee during the planning ' 
phase. . r X , 

V 

Staff Organization, ' v . 

The alternatives' in staff orgaMizat ion are t«m teaching, 
departmental instructiq^ and self-contained classes, or 
^ combination of these. Often the choice is determined 
by tite abilities and specializktVns of the available 
staff. If yoM can obtain bilingual teachers certified in 
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elementary educatnSn and ex^rienJi^i In teafching alt 
elementary scMol subjects, the self-contain^ classrdbm 
is an acceptable alternative. However, you are likely 
to liave difficulty finding a sufficient number of these 
teachers. 

'Team teachir^g is a common approach in bUin^nl 
^'education programs^ particularly In half-day programs. 
Frequently, a bilingual teacher is^ paired with a regular 
classroom teacher, supplemented by teacher aides, 
this q|i be done in either a self-contained classroom 
or an open classrooit). Before choosing thik alternative, 
the staffs compatibility and willingness to share respon- 
sibility and authority should be considered. If your 
teachers^abillties are diverse enough, teams can be ^ 
set up for each subject, combining ]teaj# teaching with 
a. departmental approach. ^ I 

^ If the teachers are mainly subject speciatlstSf the 
idepartmental approach may be preferable. . However, 
the age of the students should be considered. Generally, 
this approach works better with older students.in.the up- 
per elementary grades./ Younger children a«^e usually 
better served by self-contained or open 

Uanguage and 

Several decisions must be made with respect to the two • 
languages of the pi;t>gram. In the lano^ge arts classes, 

four options exist: *^ ^ 

One- language can be taught exclusively.* 

One language can t^e taught first and the 
other introduced later. 

, » * 

Both languages can be taugM simultai^eously 
and equally. 

Both languages can be taught simultaneously 
with emphasis given to one. ^ 

*However, trtis would not be a bilingual program, but 
a program In English as a second language or X as a 
second language. 
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In deciding haw to use the two languages as mediums 
of Instruction for ell subjects, th^ following options 
are available f(^ each subject 

Use one language exclusively. 



Use^ona I 
terms in\i 



language prOmarlly, giving special 
\thp other. \ 




Use both la^giges at ai;! times 



iradually 



Use one language Ini^ially^nd 
Introduce the other. 

• • r 

In the last case,, by the end of the year the class would 
be conducted ^fher entirely in the second language or 
bllingually. In any case, a dac^islon on when and how 
- much lo use each language will have to be made for 
' each i^juiSlect and class. * 

Before nna(ly deciding which language to use' fpr teach- 
ing- which subJecU, it is advisable to investigate the 
degr^ of transference of leemfng from one language to 
another. Informal studies conducted in Chicago in 
Spanish and English suggest that transferehce occurs 
more easily for some sub}ects than 'for others. Not 
enough study has been done in this area, however, to 
predict the. best choices for each sub)ect. Furthermore, 

• transference is liitely to b* different for difllBrent X 
languages, ^ each program will need to conduct Its 
dwn tests. AI the resufts indicate limited transference 
in a subject, the program design should be modified. 

f E}/aluation flan 

the evaluation plan itself Is not part of the .program 
desigi^. However, it Is important to decide >iow the ' 
students' progress and the program^s effectiveness will 
be measui^ed. Evaluation conducted at regular intervals 
throughout the yea^ can be especially helpful in pin- 
pointing wealcnesses in the program design, permitting 
early correction of problems. 

Since eva)iation is a technical fl^d, it is recommended 
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that you obtain the services of a professional evafuator, 
both for Hhe planning phase and during the operation 
of Ithe program* He can provide expert advice on*^ 
' selecting test instruments, establishing or adapting 
norms, schedulir^ and administering tests, and analyz- 
ing and interpreting results. (Further discussion of 
evaluation can b^ found in Chapter Four.) 

It is evident that the best choice in one part of the 
program design wUI b^ contingent upon your choices in 
other parrfs. The ne^s, goals, and objectives you 
have previously dAermined, and the desires of 'your 
cbmmuntty, wiJI piso influence the design of the pro*, 
gram. ♦ 

Once the program design has been completed, * you are 
ready to begin organizing your program. Planning, 
however, does not stop at thia^ point. Each step may 
suggest changes in previous steps, and you should be 
prepared to .j-efine the program's elements as necessary. 
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ORGANIZING 



Once it has identified the needs and problems of the 
students ahd proposed a solution, the planning com- 
mittee is prepared to undertake the next seriM or# 
tasks: establishing c>iteria for selecting and grouping 
students, developing a curriculum of study, determining 
staff selection criteria, planning ^ staff developinent* 
'program, ^choosing facilities and materials and, finally, 
planning a budget. 
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Student Selection Your work in assessing needs and detcirmining the 

Program's goals and objectives will provkle i| basis for 
identifying the target groiip of students. The<(e stu- 
^ dents will fiill into four categories: a) X-dominant, 
bicuttural; b) X-dominant, monofcultural; c) English- 
dominant^ bicultural; d) English-dominant, monocultural* 

' The criteria used for selecting the studeiAs wfv will 
- ' i participate in the program will bcf greatly Influohced by 
the number of target studento and more particularly 
, by the number of applicants. The more applicants, ' 
the more selective the program can be. The most com^. 

\ moh criteria used, either singly or in. combinathm, 
are the fol towing: 

' /r . ■ - f ' ' : ' ' 

Selection by^ greatest need, as indicated by 
^ .<est results In English or X, ^ .tiy teachers' 

recommendations.' 

, , » 
Selection by quota, to acMeve a i^irad 
proportion of different groups (the planiiing 
committee would have to decide on the 
desired proporttons). 
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.Random selection from a list .of surhames. 

Open enrollment, up to the limits of claM 
sizes. 

/ 

' Use of such limiting fiaictors as social or * 
emotional adjustment. 

The proportion of X*dominant to English-dominant stu- 
dents will depend upon your particular situation and 
program. However, it is advisable to include at least 
20 percent English-dominant students, so that^ English 
will be needed socially, and informal cultural exchange 
between children will be stimulated. This is especially 
true for programs that are Iwused apart from the 
regular schpol program. 

Procedures for applying criteria v^^ry, but the best Is 
a personal approach. Applications will be needed to 
get information atxHit the student's age, grade, and 
academic performance. More important, bowwer, will 
t>e an interview with the student and his parents to 
explain the program and its goals, and to stlmvlate and 
judge the student's interest in the pr^ji^grim. If an ' 
operating biling^l tefcication program is accessible, 
a visit by the prospective student and parent could be 
helpful. 

Bilingual education Is not universally under stDod or 
accepted. People need^ be tnnw-med about the/vduca- 
tional benefits of bilingual educatmi and of yo^ par- 
ticular program. This is also trueW adminmrators and 
teachers in the r,egular school programs, ydonsequently, 
you should first explain the program W^v« regular 
school staff, tiien talk with the studerm. Regular 
classroom teachers can be givto applications to fill 
out for interefted ftiidents. Based upon these applica- 
tions and the student Interviews, selection can be made 
and parent interviews scheduled.. If, after the inter- 
view, th^ parents give their written consent, the 
student could tie enrolled In the bilingual program^. 
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Once the criteria for selecting students have been 
developed, and the program participants chosen from 
tlie target group, the planhing'.aMnmittee should select 
a method of grouping students for instruction (in 
effect, setting up tlie classes). Bilingual education 
programs thaye a special student population which 
should be grouped and taught in a different manner 
than the regular student population. Therefore, group- ^ 
"ing by grades is not. recommended . Several other 
metlvKis of grouping are possible, depending upon the 
program's goals, objectives^ staff, facilities, and, most 
importantly, the students' c^racteri sties. 

Grouping for Individualized Instruction 

This method of grouping students is founded on the . 
principle that instruction should be based, upon the 
individual's needs, abilities, academic status, interest, 
emotional stability, or physical maturity. Students with 
identical^ or similar needs, abilities, adbdemic s'tatus, 
or otiief characteristics are assigned to instructional 
groups^ ^ ' 

Croupina^for individualized instructroh is somewfiat more 
complicated in a bilingual classroom than in a regular 
classroom, because of the additional variables involved: 
English language skills, dominant language skills, ethnic 
identification, and biculturalism. 

Individualized instructtonaT grouping for bilingual pro- 
grams, however, is not difficult if done methodically: 
identify the variables, objectives, and standards of per- 
fori^nance; lodite the status of eilch student In terms of 
the variables; divide students Into lv>mogeneous groups; 
and adjust instruction to- fit each group. 

Grouping by Bilingual Ability 

The students selected fof participation in the bilingual 
education program are likely to differ from each other 
in their language arts skills in both their first and 



their second languages/ The variation9| in skills in 
both languages can be used as the ba«il for grouping 
students. The following method is suggested:* 



A. Obtain measurements of each student's 
level of achievement in each language. 

4 

B. ^t up a graph, using^ English and X 
language arts scores as the axes. (See, 
diagram.) 

<> 

C. Plot tlie position of each student, according 
to his test scores in English and X. 

D. Subdivide the graph into groups of 
reasonable size. ^ 

in the II lustration, there are seven grpups;_ Croup 1 
is the least biHngual, Croup 5 is the most bilingual. 
All seven can be housed in the ^me classroom and 
provided appropriate activities, or <ian be distritHited 
tp several classrjooms, Tlie choice will depend upon* 
tlie program's goals, persqnheu and facilities, and 
on the sizes of the groups. 

Grouping by ^icultural Intd 

Tlie same procedure described for grouping by bilingual 
ability may be . used for grouping according to bicultoral 
understanding. Values, and attitudes, exdept that thc^ 
meas.ures will be of interest, not of language skills. 
Few objective measures are available. Two indices of 
biCMlturalism are the nimber 0f years i/i thai country ' 
of the^ second culture^ and' the number of yeirs of 
schooling in the coimtry of the second culture. These 
could t>e used as the axes for ttie graph, b« each cuf- 
turai group must be plotted on a separate griph. 




Academic Actiievement ana^ultural Background^ 

These variables are important in planning thi instruc- ^ 
Hon. Teachers shouldv be aware of each student's levels 
of achievefnent and cultural background. However,- 
grouping on the basis J>f these Victors could cause or- 
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. ^ \ ' 
ganizational and administrative problems. For example, 

grouping by acliiey^ment in content would requiVe re^ . 
. grouping for each cont^it subjects Students would t)e 
changing groups after each period « While |his is done 
in high $chcx>l, it i» usually^not workable? in elementary 
schools. On the^otKer hand, if. students virere grouped 
by cultural backgrot!ind, linguistic and cultural integra- 
tion woqid Ik drastically reduced, and one of the prime' ' 

values of bilingual education negated. * A 

• . • . • ^ 




Curriculum - 
Development 


* A bilingual education program should .include: ^ thr 
study of both cultures, their histories, and valued; the 
use of both languagMts as mediufns of instruction; the 
teaching of both lang^ as first and second. Jpngiiages; 
and the integration Of studaits from both cul^ral groups. 
Consequently, the program must^haye either a subject 

curriculum or a *core curriculum* ^ 

*■ 


« 




' Bilinguat programs generally follow the basic curriculum 
of Uieir local school system, which is then adapted to' 
meet the special linguistic and cultural heeds of the 
students - by teachi.ng English as a second language 

, and using the students' native language and culture t% 
implement the rest of the curriculum, if the local- cur- 
riculum is subject-based, the major, content- is in 
science, mathematics, and social studies (geography afnd 
history in high school), to which the biltnguii education . 
program would add the students' native language and 
culture, English as a second language, and the culture 
of the United States. 

Regular Content Subjects / 


• 


* 


All subjects should be taught bilingually, with bicultural 
contents The particular teaching approaclj. used would - - " 
be selected as part of your program design. Basic ■ 
inteirectuai skHls may be elaborated and ev^tually 
applied to concepts from sdcial studies, science, and 
mathematics. r 
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If the community approves, t>icultural content could be 
Introduqed in the major content subjecta^ This is most 
easily done in social studies, since considerable mate- 
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rial is available on different nationalities, immigrant 
cultures, and geographical areas. 

Science and mathematics, t)eing more abstract, do not 
provide as much opportunity for cultural content. / If 
the local curriculum is well -sequenced and emphasizes 
the contributipns of other cultures' mathematicians and 
scientists, tm$ may be a good starting point fcJr 
biculturai content in these subjects. It should be noted 
that for some computational skills (long division, for 
example), the manner in which the students are taught 
to derive the solution may be different from that which 
teachers m this country use. If the students' results 
are afccurate, it is not desirable to have them change 
their methods in order to conform to the teacher's. 
Such changes may result in incompetence and lowered 
self-esleem. 

Music, art, and physical education offer excellent 
opportunities to| integrate the student^ of both cultures. 
In this way« bo^ languages and cul^es come alive 
in the play and social interaction of children. This 
interaction can carry over to the playground and homes, 
so that the idea that another person's differences are to 
be appreciated is finally internalized. Therefore, these 
subjects can play an extremely important role by foster- 
ing the proper spirit and atmosphere for bilingual and 
biculturai growth: mutual respect and appreciation. 

^f the local curriculum is not well -sequenced or detailed, 
or too monocultural and inflexible, an entirely new cur- 
riculum must be developed for the bilingual program. This 
is a large undertaliingrbut resources for planning a cur- 
riculum afKi appropriate staff development are available 
(see ApfSiendix) / ^ - 

Language Arts ^ ^ 

The heart of I bilingual education program is the language 
arts c6rriculum,^ in both English and X. Since bilingual 
education should aim to develop fluency in two languages, 
it is important to mainttffn and improve the students' 
abilities in their first languagf ^whether English or X) 
while teaching them a second language. Consequently^ a 
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I educatiop program is Ifk^ly to contain four Ian- 
arts components: 

^English language arts for English-speaking students, 
iglish language arts for X-speaking' stiKients. 
language arts for X-spealdhg students, 
language arts^r English-speaking studente. 

You ntey combine these componentsVin a variety of ways, 
iing upon the instructional h*^ selected and the 
v<cay ill which studmits have t>een grotlbed. Regardless of 
ho# the language arts are incorporated4fito die program, 
it is imbortantttjiat appropriate materials, activities, and 
method be d^fCeeloped for each of these components .. ' 

Culture Courses ' , ' 

Another essential part of a bilingual education program is « 
teaching the cuHures of both the English and X language 
groups. Several factors should be reviewed before any 
particular type of culture class is chosen. First, what 
cultural influence do the parents and community prefer? 
Second, are the teachers |E>f the culture classes bicuitural ' 
(that is, having experience in, and. a perspective of, the 
cultures to be taught):^ Third, how are the English- 
dominant student* to be integrated with the X-dominant 
students? Fourth, are the content subjecto monqcultural or 
bicuitural? v . 

When these questions have been answered, the scope qll the 
culture classes can be considered . Understanding of other 
cultures must uKimately be reflected in the stuclents' inter-^ 
action with, and reactfon to, people of these cultures. . 
Therefore, situations that encourage jMSijtive responses to " 
people of other cultures should be provided both in and 
out of the classroom. 



Core Curriculum 



/ 



Besides language«ns, content, f nd cOlture courses, a 
>i lingual program needs programming for the itudenttf' 
psychological, social, and moral development. This is 
best attained through a core curriculum using a aeries of 
special minicourses. The general objectives for these, 
courses are that the Mudents devefop a sense of security. 
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of productiveness in scliool, of res|x>nsibility for a program 
of social effectiveness, and of self-confidence and an 
awareness of career opportunittes. 

Oiher activities also foster greater selfrappreciation: stu- 
dent clubs, health discussion groups, guest speakers, 
outside student tutoring, s|>ecial programs, and plays. All 
of these activities can enable you to strengtfien the student's 
attitudes toward his own and bfher. cultures. 



The selection of personnc I to staff the bilingual education / 
program is a crucial step; tht following descriptions indi- 
cate some possible chara<iteristics and duties of various 
staff members. Each pro jram will need to develop its 
own job descriptions, re lecting local needs and school 
district policies. 

The project director /prir cipal* siiould be a person who is 
genuinely interested and experienced in bilingual education 
and committed to it^<philosophy. In addition^, he should 
have considerable e(j(ucational administrative experience. 
It is desirable that tlie director t>e bilingual and bicul^iral 
or at least lihderstafid tlie students' culture and language.^ 
The director's' responsibilities could include: participation 
in the selection of XY^ staff; supervision and •valuation of 
the staff; liaison bejtWeen the bilingual program and the 
community; plannihgand implementation' of inservice 
trainrng; and budgetary supervision. 

An assistant director may be naqessary if your bilingual 
program is large. His qualifications should include 
being bilingual and bicuitpfai, experienced in bili<|UQl 
education, ddministratic^, and teachiog, and dedicated 
to the philosophy of bilingual edOtation. An assistant 
dir^or would have the following functions: aidin<g 
the director in carryJilg Out administrativt duties, " 
serving as resource person to thie teaching itaff; 



*ln ChicagdT, the principal is responsible for administering 
all programs in his scljiool. In some schibol districts it may 
*b<e desirable to select a person to be primarily re^>onsible 
for runtfcng the program, though such a position would 
neied to be delated to the regular administration . 
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arranging inservice, invoivfng tlie parent^^rifd advisory 
councii in scliooi activities, and organizing f^eid trips. 

The teachers in a biiinguai center shouid meet more * 
^ * criteria tlian are imposed in the certification process. 

Some criteria :WOuid be: commitment to ttje concept of 
^ biiinguai education; thorou^^pder standing of tlie con- 

V > " * tent subjects or grade JevePK be taught as weii as 

^ demonstrated competence in teaching these subjects in 

both languages; willingness to woric with others in 
curriculum development, program planning, instrijic- 
tional improvement, inservice training, and community 
activities; appreciation of both cultures as evidenced by. 
having lived in ix>th cultures or by passing a test of 
^ cultural Icnowledge; understanding of language and 

language acquisition; biljnguality and biliteracy. in 
addition, teachers should b^ balance as to sex, ag^, ^ 
1^ native culture, and language to provide the students 

with a cross sectioo of vrews^ Since understanding 
both cultures is a common goal of bilingual programs, ^ 
< negative attitudes of teacliers toward one culture' or the 
othier should be grounds for not hiring that teacher. 

Teacher aides play an important role in a\llingUal 
jarogram and should carefully selected. iThey should 
be bilingual and biculturai, and literate ln«both lan- 
V guages. In' addition, fundamental skills in arithmetic 
should be a requirement. Teacher aides should Mve 
in the community and be able to Work Well wtth chNdren 
and 'adults. The functkins of the teacher aides vary 
with the nature of the program^. Among the tasks they 
may perform are tutoring children, uAlter the direction 
of the t9acher; «M*8ting children in thJLoperation of 
audiovisuafequipment for individualizedrleerning, - 
cassette recorders,, headphones, and other equipment; 
assisting the teacher and students in making classroom 
displays and decorations; correcting homewprk; proctor-" 
ing tests; and assisting the teacher ir^ supervising the 
childfen going to lunch, the^ washroom, and the play- 
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%>^77>e schoohcommunity representative may be a para- 
P''«^««lonaL a teacher, or a social worker, whose 
duties inc1«d^ daily visits to students' homes. These 
Yi«its may be to arrange teacher -pa rent, conferences, 
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to gain greater insight Into the home environment and 
needs of the students, and to administer to these needs. 
The person selected should reside in the conmpunity, be 
bilingual and bicqjtural^, and be fiaVniiiar with local 
agencies/^nd leaders. ' ' * 

A secretary may be needed In a billngCial program be- 
cause of its size. The secretary shckijd be bilingual- 
bicultural and m^y work in on^ or a number of center^ 
on a shared basis determined by the number of billngtnl 

E»grams in existence. She should be able to perform 
basic cler4cal skills in both languages. Y^is may 
lude typing, answering the ^}hone, greeting visitors, 
general filing, and organizing the office. ^ 

Supportjve personnel are usually avaiiabie through the 
local disi^iM.or' school. They should include biHngutfl- 
bicultural psychologist^ , guidance cocmseiors, nurses, 
gym teachers, and consultants. In addition; people 
from diverse occupations .may be t>rouglit into tHe 
classroom on a volunteer basis. 

Parent volunteers can be important hi the classroom, 
aiding students who are working individually or in 
smbll groups Junder the teacher's direction) or creating 
instruction or recreational materials, alone, or with 
children, ^rent volunteers ar^^iot only immediately 
, useful, they often providef tKe rlKltiofiship with the . 
home whicli is so necessary for the complete education 
of tlie children. 

Recruitment ' - 

Having tet the qualifications and the job d^scriptkins, 
IKMjr ^^lartning committee should determine what the 
district's policies of hiring and transferring are. This 
will avoid human relatkms pi^lems that could hamper 
a begin/Nng program. \, 

Personnel >^uld first be sought frdm the local school ' 
or area^ where the program will opei^ate. If there are 
ins^ffk^t p<rsonnet at the local level, ytM^may seek 
staff from the school distrii&t or state persqnhel oiFftoes. 
The local univc^ities piay be able to provide informa- 
tion on students who^pre ab^ut to graduate or r<|cent ' 
^ * . ... • , , 
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'"^ graduates, who are trained in bilingual education. 

Finally, tlie local xommunity agencies, school news- 
leM^s, PTA, and local press may advertise positions. 
Thrs is an especially good means of reachlng-toacher 
aide, and school -community representative candidates. 

After obtaining applications and recommendations of 
interested and qualified -^p^le^ interviews ^uld!,b^ 
arranged. The project'^rector/principal, teachers^ 
representing content subjects or grades, and admfnistra- 
tive office representatives should be preset. Inter- 
viewers shiould Jook for commitment . to the philosophy 
of bilingual education <as well as capability and wMling- 
ness to work in a bilingual ^ogram. This would be 
evidenced in part bv'^wareness of the goals and 
methods of bllingii^i education. < Teacher aides should 
be questioned on the particular subjects in which they 
may have served as tutors. If they have' little know- 
ledge of their tasks, at least they should evidence a 
strong inclination to learn the appropriate skills' and 
. techniques through. preser vice and ihservice training. 



Staff Training An essential feature of a biHngual education -program 

^ .. is comprehensive, carefully planned preserv4ce and 

inservice training for all program staff: teachers, 
< , ^ administrators, teacher aides and other paraprofessionalsj 

d# . and supportive per^nel. 

Preservice r 

' ^ - Prlservlce trairrlng should be begun as soon as your 

, , progcam's staff ha^ been hired or assl^pied, certainty 
well, before the start of school. Some suggested 
activities for the preservice sessions ai^e — 
-. • ^ . . . ^ — . . . 

^ • Explaining the philosophy jind current 

practices of bilingual ^education. 

Presenting Wvt^ specific characteristics of tiie 
q; ^ bilingual education program you are Imple- 

menting: objectives, program design, 
^--^ student scheduling, and integration of the 

y . ^ program With the regular school program. 
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- * Clarifying any guidelines from federal, 

state, or other funding agencies (In pro- 
grams receiving special categorical aid). 

Preservice can also deal with: , classroom management 
and record Iceeping; curriculum planning; ordei^jng 
> equipment, supplies, and materials; develpping teacher 
made tests, and selecting standardized tests. If time 
permits, and a facility is available, a vi^it to an Sp^r- 
ating bilingual education program would' be helpful to* 
the staff. » t 

/0nservice 



Inservice training sessio|rrsl^Bld be conducted fre- 
.quently throughout ttie s»c|poof|p^. A igreat variety 
of activities and topics .can be developed for these, 
sessions. Special bilingt»l materials can be developed « 
Instruction ^Hi^ improving leaching methods fof^ j^ilingjia^ 
asses can be ^en. ' Training in the use of blllngi^l 
' pvisuer materials may helpful. Consultants, 
Its, and community people can be Invited ^to con- 
duct sessions. 

i 

Inservice training can also include attending special 
conferences t on bilingual education which are^held around 
tiiexountry, providing provisions have Seen made W 
such activities in the budget. 



Materials, 
Facilities, 
Budgets 



* Selecting Materiqis > * * . 

^ The^ greatest variety of material In bilingual education 
Is available for Spanish-English progi^ams. Of tlie 
; Spanish-English program materials available, onie set is 
well-l(nown, th^SCOC materials developed by the 
Spanish Curricula Developmem Center of the Dade County 
Schools In Florida. SCDC materials are core cur7 

riculum materials in Spanish, for the flrs( three years 

* ' of primary Instruction. The materials are prof^uced in 
a sef1.«s of kits, e^ch containing a strand or set of 
activities or lessons In a given area. The five Arands 
are: Spanish Language Arts, Spanish hs a Secotydt 
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Langia^^ Sociat Science, ScieiKe/Math, and Fine Arts./ 
The materials were field-tested tliroughout tifie coitfitry,^ 
and' It was found that regional distinctions shbuld.be 
added to achieve greater rele^nce. 

■ ' •1 • 

To coordinate this effort the Cuft-iculum^kiaptatlon 
Network for Blllngual/Blcultural Education (CANBBE) 
1^ founded. The network consists of a coordination 
activity, and four regk>nal curriqulimi adaptation cen- 
ters. The regtonal centers adapt materials and method^ 
developed at the Spanish Curricula Development Center ^ 
to tlie particular cultural needs of bilingual programs 
serving Mexican Amerkans In tlie Soutliwest (two 
centers) ; Puerto Ricans in the Northeast, and the multi- 
cultural Spanish population In the Midwest. The ad- 
dresses of tliese centers are given In the Appendix. 

A monthly magazine, "^Materiales en Marcha," provides 
Information on materials for bilingual education in 
Spanish-English. * It incUides reviews, sample lessons, 
articles Ideas and^ issues^ in bilingual education, dis- 
cussions of ovitstanding foiHngual programs, lists of 
niiaterlals in the project collection to accompany reviews, 
suggested U.S. distributors of materials in Spanish~and 
Portuguese, and parallel texts. 

i=or many other languages, there is lihie available /rom- 
the major pdbilshers. Materials In those languages 
must be sought In^JocaJ bookstores which carry multi- 
lingual, materials, or from the countries themselves or 
their consulates in the United States. Any other mate- 
rials needed must be developed by tlie program staff or 
obtained from other trilingual programs. 

Acquiring Facilities 

Tlie physical facilities of a bilingual program - adequate 
space, lighting, and facilities i^^hiive a positive effect 
on the program. Consequently, program planners and 
administrators are urged to take the Inltlativci In pro- 
viding suitable facilities and space for a bilingual pro- 
gram within their schools. The kind of bilingual 
program chosen (futf-day or half-day) and the staff ^ 
organization will Influence the physical fecllltles needed. 

.1 
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If you* have decided on a futT'^y prVgram, then facili* 
ties should be available either from regular classrooms 
or mobile units. If the enrollment is more than three 
classrooms of fufHtime students, an offilce sliould be 
provided oi^ adapt^d^rom a classroom. 

If you have chosen a ha<f*day program, then eitlier a 
bilingual teacher will work with the regular classrooms 
as part of a team, or^the bilingual* teacher wll! draw 
students from one or more classrooms. In the first 
caser no other classrooms are needed, f In the second, 
at least on^ classroom will be needed for every two^ 
bilingual teachers. * < . 

Developing a Budget\ 



The development of your bilingual education- program 
will be affected by the amount and * sometime? - the 
source of funding for it. In many instances, funding 
for bilingual education can be ob&in^d from federal or 
state government agencies, to supplemeqi local educa- 
tional programs. • * , ^ 

Thrc^ighout the fanning process, the planning commit- 
tee, and administrators will have fajf be aware of the>r 
available, or potential, resources, while striving to 
ensure^ that th^ program jivili adequately, meet the 
idfntified nee^si^ and problem^/ ^ 

Whep writing a budget for a billingual program, you 
should include the following items: administrator and 
staff salaries - professional and par^professional; in- ' 
structiofx'^materials; aucQgvisual equipment and supplies^ 
preservice and inservice training (consultants, sub* 
stttutes or stipends, materials, travel expenses to 
conferences); festing materials and consultants; furniture 
^nd office equipment, if needed; field trips fpr students 
and parents; carfare for students, parents, and commu- 
nity; mobile classroom units; if needed; and provisions 
for child dare to allow parents to attend bilingual pro- 
gram functions. Commercial curriculum materials are 
usually c^ite expensive, but are o0en worth the cost 
since many have an attractive, highly motivational format. 



Chapter Four 



OPERATING 



At this point you are Veady to begin implementing the 
program that has been developed. In addition to begin- 
ning instruction, five activiti«s need to be implemented: ^ 
testing students for placement irf the program and . i 
diagnosis of individual needs; conducting inservice 
training for teachers in methods of instruction; in- 
volving the parents and pommunity in operating' the 
program, especially through the^ form of an advisory 
council; disseminating iiriformation about (he program; 
aod evaluating tlie students' achievements and' the pro- 
gram's accomplishments. ' / 



Pretesting At the start of the school tear, all students ^ have 

been selected to participate in the bilingual education 
program will need to be tested: first, to determine to : 
which group each student should hi assigned and, 
second, to identify each student's specific deficiencies 
in all subjects for which he .is scheduled. 



The type of test, used to determine placement of students 
will depend upon the grouping method previously 
chosen, if grouping is to be. on the besis^of language 
proficiency in both English and X, the placement test 
will need to measure each student's language arts skiUs. 
If students are to be regrouped for each subject - an 
approach that should 1m restricted to older students 
they must be tested each subject. If otheT variables, 
such as age, are included as criteria for grouping, these 
must also be taiten \^o consideration in- assigning stu- 
. dents. 

After the students have been assigned to the appropriate 
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groups, they kn^uld be tested again, ^ this time to diagnose 
each one's particular instructional needs. If specific 
behavioral objectives with stated standards of perfor- 
mance liave been developed, dia^iostic testing can per- 
Kiaps best b6 done by using a criterion-referenced 
instrument. Thi^ type of test is specifically correlated 
to the beliavtoral objectives. For instance, if an ob- 
jective states that students will have Jj^^ried at least 
Sflpercent of the words on a selected vocabulary list, 
the criterion-referenced test must measure the extent ^ 
of the student's mastery of these particular words. TYjfi 
same would be true for tlie otfier objectives. 

Usually, the diagnostic test results will not affect* the 
grouping of students. Instead, they should assist the 
teacher in planning individualized instriJctional activi- 
ties Ad meet each stent's needs. 



\ 



Methods of 
Instruction 
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Since bilingual education programs will differ in severial 
major respects - sttxlentsr- selected, program goals and 
design, anjj curriculum - each program will r\jied its . 
own insboictional methods. This will likely be one of 
the major concerns of the'inservice sessions. The \ 
following considerations could provide starting points 
for iinservice discMSsion^ on these topics. 

Language arU (first JanguageJ , BLi lingua I education ^ 
capitalizes on the student's competence in his first 
language, using it as a meanf of communication and 
Instruction while he learns a second language. The 
development of first language skills is necessary if the 
students pre to become truly bilingual. It also serves 
as a foundation for learnirffig a second language, since 
some skills are transferable. 

s ^ 

In the case of X-domlnant students, instruction in their ' 
first language can also contribute significantly to im- 
proving their self-esteem. X-dominant studeiUs may be 
quite surprised when they discover their first language 
t>eing used in th^ Classroom. Some will be pleased; 
otiiers will be perplexed, since their first language had 




be«n a home lan^ge, not used in school . If bilingual 
education is begun in the primary grades, pupils will 
more easily accept .instruction in 'two languages. 

^nguage arts (second language). Instruction In the 
second language, whether English or ^, best begins 
with the listening and speaking skills. On first hearing 
the second language, the monoi/ngual student Will not 
attach any meanings to the sounds. Gradually, he will 
assign meanings to certain sounds - according to how 
they are used in the classroom - and will recoginize 
certain patterns. The studwit wHI adopt the patterns 
-and sounds, and b^in using thbm as they have been 
used in class. The teacher provkies the model, and 
•must_$mphasize the devekipment 6f active listening and 
speaking. 

The thinning of a second language program must be 
related to the students' immediate environment. The 
teacher should «:einft>«:e the positive features of the 
sltudents' sockiculturalbacicground as well as encourage 
the acceptance of benefi^iel sociecultural pat|tem»i 

Mathematics and Science. These subjects lend them^ 
selver to an extensive use of reaiia and equipment.. 
Since the majority of the students' in the t>liingual pro- 
gram will, be defkient in English, the teacher ihust 
decide whether to use the students* first lan^age only 
or a combinatkm of X and English. If X is used for 
instructkm, greater use of lecture, discusskm, and 
reading is possible. If English 1\used pert of the 
time - as is recommended - a greatwr reliance shooRl 
be placed on realia and equipment. TWs should iHt be 
a problem, since most science and mathaiaatics skjlis 
and concepts can readily be expressed visually or 
through psychomotor activities. ^ 

Since the reading ability df the students in two lan> 
guages will vary greatly, reading materials must be 
carefully selected and uaetf. X language materials 
should be used on a resource or diagnostic-indivklualized 
besis. English language materials initially should be 
used orally, with the teacher modeling the sentences. 
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'^Jn either case, reading should be supplementary in these 
/ subjects. 

. , Social studies and culture. Unlike regular ^social studies 
teachersV bilingual teachers of these subjects may not 
want to rely extensively^on textbooks, since the pupils 
are likely to have large variations in language- ability 
in English and X. 'Bilingual focial studies and culture 
classes should emphasize oral reports, panel dis- 
' cussions, dramatizations, fiekl trips, films, and phono- 
graph records or tapes. Reading and writing skill 
development should follow growth in oral skills. The 
^ first step is to introduce the special vocabulary of the 

subject, first in X, then 4n English. Reading/and ^ " 
disc;ussion should be conducted primarily in one 
language, however, to avoid confusion. ^ ' ^ 



Parent and 
Community 

Involvement 



Parents and commiaiity members can contribute to a 
bilingual edudatk>n programMs daily operation. Parertts 
and voluntaers\ould observe classes or astemblies^ go 
on field- ti^p;, an^ls^sist the teachers in tutoring indi- 
vickial children. Community participatkxi enriches the 
classroom exi^erience and builds greater cfooperatkm 
among the school, the commufiity, and the home. 
Community persons may also qualify to serve as > 
teacher aides,, school-conftmjnity. representatives, se^fe* 
taries, clerks, teachers, biP adminilstrators. 

Advisory Council \ . * / 

« , 

A more formal invqivement of the community^ in the pro- 
gram would be possible through an advisory council. 
.Parents of students in the program who have been part 
of the planning committee could become the nucleus. 
With the completkm of the planning committee's work,^ 
formation of an organlzatfon of parents, teachers, and 
interested community members should begin. Its 
functions could include-the following: 



Making recommendations concerning the program 
to the staff. 
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Helping promote the program in the community. • 

Consulting with the ^taff on program and cur- 
riculum beyelopment. 

* « 

Representing tlie interests of parents, and 
tHisiness and community groups. 

Assisting in mobilizing communityT^^sources 
in suppoct^of the program. 

Establishing procedures to deal witK suggesr 
tions from parents and others. ^- 



Once enough parents and community members are com- 
mitted to joining the advisory /Council, the initial 
meeting can be held. This ^oeeting, as well as succeedr 
ing ones, should l3e associated with some kind of social 
event, m many other culturesfisuch business is mixed 
with pleasure, especially in civic organizations. Con- 
sequently, a bilingual program should taket advantage of 
thisT custom in'^'order to attract the parents. 

Tlie advisory cqjjncil should i3e composed of at least 50 
percent parents, the rest being teachers, community , 
memt>ers, and representatives of community organiza- 
tions and businesses. In order for the advisory council 
to be an a<fttVe, vital organization, its decisions in ^ 
regard to |^ifl<1|rogram must carry weight with the 
^dministratkm and staff. 



In-order to gain* and maintain the support of the parents 
and community, it is essential that a^ program of dis* 
semination dt* information afcxHit the bilingual educatton 
activities be undertaken farly. and conti/nied tjfcoughout 



ing school district and other educational officials of what 
is being accomplished. Further, dissemination increases 
the value dT the program by making information on It 
available to other educators interested, in developing 
' bilfngiial education programs. If your program is 
funded by a government agency,' continual dissemination 




Parent-Teacher Relations 
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. will probably .be required. 





DiSSEjninStiOn Dissemination can take a variety cf forms. Program 

administrators or staff can. give speaciies or presmta- 
tions at meetings of parent groups, civic organizations, 
community groups, or' educators, explaining the pro- ^ 
/ gram's philosopiiy, goals, activities, and value* Articles 

^ can be written and sent to comrj^ity or other news- 
papers, local radio and television statiotts, and profes* 
sional journals. BroclHires and other printad matter can 
be written and circulated. Open houses, visits, and 
other personal activities can'be plar^ned. 

Whatever forms of dissemination are planned, the partic- - 
ular audiences at whom they are directed must bt kept 
in mind. Parent^* and communi ty vmembo rs will greatly 
appreciate repeiving material, or being addressed, in 
their native /anguage^ The interests and requirements 
of tlie medid are quite specifk. , Professional journals 
require scholarjy writjng. 

The subjects W dissemination are as various as the many 
aspects of the\>rog^m. Specific actrvities can be spot- 
lighted; the goals of the program can 'be emphasized; 
the achievements of the students can be describiad; even 
the shortcomings of tlie program should be reported* This * 
last is particularly valuable to other educators, since it 
can help them to avoid similar difficulties. 



Evaluation """^ * certain extent, evaluation requires the services of 

a professional evakntor. The administrators of a 
bilingual education program would be wise to obtain 
r such a professtonat duf^ng the planoing phase. This • 

person could design the evalMation, select or develop 
test instruments, assist in administering the tests, 
analyze the results, and write an evaluatkfh report* 
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Nonethel^, there arl a few considerations that can be 
pointed o^. The fir^ is the potential uses of evalua- 
tion. Besides indi^cating the achievem^s and progress 
of the students, evali^tion can be used as a basis for 
modifying the program in order to improve it. 

A second consfderation is the type of evaluation to be* 
used. Evaluation is either norm-referenced or criterion- 
referenced , according to how the students' progress is 
measured. Norm-referenced evaluation compares a 
student's progress to that of a national population sample. 
Criterion-^rtfferenced evaluation measures a student's 
attainment of an established objective, for instance, 
mastery pf 80 percent of the words on a vocabulary list. 

Both types of evalualiiotfcan be used in a bilingual educa- 
tion program, though it should be noted that the national 
norm group may be an inappropriate stahdai^d. of com- 
parison for bilingual education students, particularly 
in the early grade levels. The type of evaluation to be 
used for a given subject will depend upon Ihe termsJii. 
which your program's objectives have been stated. If 
the objectives are in terms of grade equivalents, percen- 
tiles, or stanicies, norm-referenced tests, should be 
used; if in terms of masterly, criterion-referenced tests 
are necessary . ' ■ ' 
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The selection or dbveiopment of appropriajte test instru- 
ments requires infensive.ptanning. Instruments must 
be developed/^iected, or adapted to adequately and ' 
accurately measureiMch area of predicted achievement. 
Student rating s<^les, parent and teacher attitude 
inventories, inservice questionnaires, and many other 
instruments may be needed^ The assistance of a profes- 
sional should be obtained. / 

In -using standardized achievement testJ, it must be 
remembered that these tests are based 4n norms for a 
group significantly different from the s^Jdent group in 
a bilingual education program*. It will be necessary to 
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re-analyze the test characteristics, develop norms for 
the target group (the students in the program) , and 
interpret the data according to both the established and 
the local norms. 

Teacher-made tests haVe a distinct advantage in^^that 
they can be designed for the specific situation. How- 
ever, this quality renders them inappropriate for 
making comparisons between groups* » Nevertheless, 
teachers should be encouraged to develop criterion- 
referenced tests, and local norms for them. 
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CONCLUSION 




The foregoing chapters have o^^ned the major steps 
and considerations in deveiopiml a t)1 lingual echjcation 
program. In many respects, Whis process is similar to . 
that for developing any new educationart program. 
Consequently, the emphasis has been largely on those 
aspects which are particular to bilingual education. 

One subject not discussed is the procedure* for develop- 
ing a bilingual education program with special funda^/ 
from govw'nment agencies. The reason for this omisMon 
is that each funding agency specifies its own require- 
ments, usually in detail. In any case, funding agenpy 
requirements are not lii(ely to negate the steps in the 
process of development asjdescribed here. 

Anothei-stepJn bilinglal education not discussed id 
the continual refinement of the program. Since bilingual 
education is relatively new In the It Is an expand- 

ing field, with new lestons- being^ learned. In operating 
a t>i lingual education program, you are sure to encoi»iter 
problem, and successes, whic^ should stlmulat« you to 
refine tHe program. Through |his process, the goals of 
bilingual education can bejj^ieved. 
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APPENDIX 



This is a partial listing of various sot^rces of assistance, 
information, .and instr(!K:tion materjals for use bilingiufl 
education. Although the majority of, them are concerned 
with Spanish-EngMsh programs, oHier languages ^re 
sometimes included. ' * 



Sources of 

Information ancT 
Materials ! 



Currrcuium Assistance " ~ 

Some" sources of infdrnlinion on developing bilingual cur- 
ricula are: . 

Bilingual Education Service Center ' 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois 

Department of Curriculum arid Department of 
^ ' Government Funded Programs 
Board of Education, Chicago^ Illinois 

Dissemination Center for BilinguahBlcultural Education, 
Austin, Texas 



'\ \ . \ El Paso Remedial Reading L^bdratory Project 



Materials Development Cent^ 
Edinbi|rgh, Te}ca8 . , 

'$an ptego Materials Acquisition Center 

Southwest Cooperative EdUcational Latjpratory, Inc . , 
Altxiquerque, New Mexico, ' 
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SCDC Materials and CANBBE 



Curriculum AcUiptation Network for Bilingual/Bicultural 

Education ^ 
Ricardb Hernandez/ Executive Director 
214 Dwyer Avenue, Suite 31j^ 
. San Antonio, T^xas 782M ^ ^ 

^ H y|k^^mended tliat you also contact the regibn^i^fflrice 
^l<SS|H|ybu . Tlie49dresses are as follows: 

Far Wesrkegional Adaptation Cent9^ 
Leonard^ierro, Directd*- 
2950 NatiQpaJ^venue 

ori^ra 92113 




Midwesnsiegionai Ad^tation Center 
Eraqcisco OHslna, p6ordir^tor ^ ^ . 
Allen-Fi,eld School - 



730 W,Uphaai . r ^ I; 

Milwaukee, WiscortiTh^3204 



htortheast Regional Adaptation Center 
Aurea Rodriquez, Coordinal^ ; 
P.S. 25 

ail East 149th Street .* « 
Bronx, New' York 10455 

Southwest Regional Adaptation Center 
Abelardo Viilareal, Coordinator 
5358 West Commerce 
San Antonio,, Texas 78237 

Materiales en Marcha Magazine 

For information on subscription* policies write to: 

4 

Materiales en Marcha 
E.S.E.A. TitI* VII 
San Diego City Schools' 
||2950 Natkmal Ayienue 
San Die90, California 92113 ; 
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Las Americas Publishing Co. 
Spanish' Book Center - 
^ 40-22 23rd Street 
Long Island City^ New York ,11401 

Melton Book Company 

111 Ueslie Street - * 

Dallas, Texa^s 75207 

Neil A « Kjos Music Company 

525 Busse Highway 

Park Ridge, Illinois 60668 

Region One Education Servic^l^er 
Mr. A. R. Ramirez : 

Edinlxirgh, Texa^ 78539 * ' ^ 

SUA/Spanish Lahguage Multimedia . 

P*0. Box 111 f 

Glen Rock, New Jersey 17452 

Southwest Educational 6evelopinent Laboratory' 
800 Brazos 

Austin, Texas 78701 . ' ' ^ ^ . 

Spanish Boole Ck>rfJ^tion of America 
Roc'kefeller Cc^t^ Promenade 
610 Fifth Avenue . 
New York, New Yof-Jc 10020 

Wible Language'institUte ^ 
Spanish Audiovisual Teaching Materials 
24 South Eighth Street 
Ailentown, Pennsylvania 18105 

Materials for English as d Second Language 

Addi son-Wesley Publishing Co. 
"2725 Sand Hill Road 
Menl^Park, CaMfornia 94025 

American Book Company * a 
450^est 33rd Street 

New York, New York 1 don * 
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Instruction Materials 




• 


The following are a few of the leading sources for bilingual 
education materials. 


■f 




^ Arhe, Inc. ^ 
505 Fifth Avenue Room 1402 
New York, New York 10017 






, * Children's Musjc Center, inc. 
5373 West Pico Blvd. jfc 
Los Angeles, Califomi^Hpi9 ^ 






Colleccion Estudios Pumorriquenos 
P.O. Box 3187 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00905 






Continental Book Comapny, Inc. 

11-03 46th Avenue 

Long Island City, Nevy York 11101 


- 




Cultural Puertorriquenos, Inc. 
Ave. Fernandez Juncos 1406 
Parade 20 

Box 8863 Fernandez buncos Station ^ 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 00910 

V Dissemination Center for Bilinguat-Bicuiturei Education 
6504 Tracor Lane 
Austin, Texas 79721 
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i EdilTial Almanden 
/\,iaj1 Franquette Ave. 

^^njose, California 95125 ^ 

European Book Co. 

925 Larkin Street ^ ' 
San Francisco, California 94109 

' Heffer nan Supply Co. 
.21111 West Avenue 
San Antonio, Teifts 78201 


« 


^ 0 
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Jesus Gonzalez Pita ^ . 
1540 S.W. 14th Terrace - 
3 Miami, Florida 3^145. 
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Macmillan Publishing Co. , Inc. 

Front & Brown Streets 

Riverside^ New J^sey 08075 ^ . . 






Rand McNally & Corapbny 
Box 7600 ^ 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Regents Publishing Co., Inc. ^ 

2 Park Avenue 

NewYoric, New Yoric 10016 


i 

* 




Scott Foresman apd Co. ^ 
1 900 East Lalie Avenue 
Clenview, (ilirtois 60025 J 


• * 


■ 


Webster/McGraw-Hill 

1221 Avenue of tlie Americas 

New York, New YorIc 10020 

These companies ar.e most generous in supplykig catalogues 
to interested parties. Their representative will come to 
school s, resourte centers^ and conferences to explain and 

drspla;iP'iheir materials. 

Distributors o^Creek language materials 


4 

• • 


- 


DX. Divry, Inc., Publishers 

293 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York , 10001 

James.Publications 

5 Maryanne Lane 4 , . . 
Stanford, Connecticut 06905 ^ 


✓ 

\ 




Monitor Recordings, > Inc. 

156 Fifth Avenue ' 
New York, New York 10001 
• ^ 
Theodore C. Papaloizo* 
514 Harding Drive 
• Silver Spring, Maryland 20901 


• 
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Distributors of Italian language materials 

Goldsmith's Music Shop, Inc. 
Language Department 
301 E. Shore Rd. - I 

Great Neck, Long Island, New York 11023 

laconi Book Imports 

300 A. Pennsylvania Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94107 

Distributors of Creek and Italicai language materials 
Baker S Tavlor 

Audio Vis^»5ervices Division \ 
P.O. Box 230 ^ 
Cladiola Avenue 

Momence^ Illinois 60954 ' 
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